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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This study of the junior college has been made in response to a 
request of the Pratt, Kansas, Board of Education, and in accord 
with action taken by that Board at its meeting of September 12, 
1934. The Board deserves well of its community for investigating 
the problem before committing itself to a long time policy charged 
with grave obligations. The chief purpose of this study of the public 
junior college has been to investigate carefully the need, the cost 
and the services of such an institution with direct reference to 
Pratt, but only less directly with reference to other communities 
in the State. For this purpose the facts and experiences relative 
to existing public junior colleges in Kansas have been freely used. 


In courtesy and fairness to the persons administratively in charge 
of Kansas public junior colleges, who have generously provided 
the specific information requested pertaining to their institutions, 
any necessary but.unfavorable observations are made imperson- 
ally. Percentages or numbers are used without names, and some 
statements are applied to the-whole group as though all were 
equally involved so as to avoid specifying the colleges in a way 
that might reflect upon individual administrators. As a truth- 
seeking and fact-finding investigation, it is not the aim of this 
inquiry to detract from the work of any junior college or those 
responsible for it. But implicit in an undertaking of this kind 
is the idea that, if one seeks the truth, he must have the courage 
to consider facts. 


The author desires to acknowledge indebtedness in the making 
of this study and to express appreciation to various persons who 
have given assistance and provided information or counsel. The 
list of such persons includes: Supt. J. F. Hughes, ElDorado; Supt. 
J. W. Gowans, Hutchinsen; Supt. C. E. StJohn, Arkansas City; 
Supt. J. A. Fleming, Iola; Supt. I. O. Scott, Garden City; Dean J. 
F. Wellemeyer, Kansas City; Dean E. R. Stevens, Independence; 
Dean E. F. Farner, Parsons; Dean E. McReynolds, Coffeyville; 
Dean W. S. Davison, Fort Scott; and the Superintendents of Schools 
who provided the salary data found in Table ITI; also, Supt. A. W. 
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Glad, Pratt; Miss Ruth Crockett, of the Registrar’s Office; and Miss 
Edna Teeter, Secretary of the Advanced Standing Committee, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Professors W. R. Smith, A. H. Turney and H. E. Chandler have 
given assistance by reading and criticising the report; Prof. E. F. 
Engel, by making available the lists which he had previously pre- 
pared of junior college transfers attending the University of Kan- 
sas; Mr. Kirby P. Walker, of Jackson, Mississippi, by loaning a 
copy of his thesis study. Other acknowledgements are noted in the 
report. 


F. P.O. 








THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE AS A COMMUNITY ASSET 


In any community the decision with reference to establishing a 
public junior college is highly important. Before the community 
votes to establish and maintain such an institution it should be as- 
sured beyond reasonable doubt that it will by such action be acquir- 
ing an asset, not a liability. This statement definitely implies the 
possibility that for some communities a junior college may not be 
an asset, while the evidence is virtually unquestioned that this type 
of institution is truly an asset in more favored communities. Dis- 
missing sentimental considerations, such as pertain to local pride, 
rivalry with neighboring cities and any assumed prestige in having 
an institution called a college, the question whether to establish a 
tax-supported junior college should be decided on a factual basis. 
It is important that both the present elements in the situation and 
such likely developments as can be anticipated should be carefully 
weighed before any decisive action is taken. Especially important 
in this connection is a full understanding of the requirements per- 
taining to a junior college as an educational agency. Also import- 
ant is an acquaintance with the experience, both favorable and un- 
favorable, of other similar communities which have established a 
junior college. 


What Is a Junior College? 


Historically a junior college comprises the first two years of a 
four year college course. The term is variously defined in practice 
to include these two years as an independent unit, or those years 
combined with the last year or the last two years of the usual high 
school period. There is general recognition that the junior college 
years complete or terminate general education. In this sense the 
secondary school period includes the junior college, while the 
period of specialization and more definite concentration begins 
with the third college year, that is, with the senior college. It is 
the responsibility of general education to prepare all men and 
women for effective participation in the social, political and eco- 
nomic responsibilities of citizenship in the complex civilization of 
our day and our country. 








Such a concept does not warrant referring to the junior college 
as an extension of the college downward. It is rather an upward 
extension of common schooling. The fact that one frequently ob- 
serves reference to the junior college as merely secondary instruc- 
tion or just more of high school suggests that the extension is in 
some instances not definitely upward. Merely calling a school a 
junior college does not determine its character. One writer re- 
cently asked the question: Is the junior college an inferior college? 
To that question the correct answer seems to be that some junior 
colleges are inferior from almost any view point, some are distinctly 
superior as judged by their efficiency and economy, while much 
more often than otherwise they are between these two extremes. 
Certainly an inferior or relatively inferior junior college ought not 
be regarded a community asset; nor will a college be an asset if, in 
the effort to preserve it from inferiority, it becomes prohibitively 
expensive. 

The report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching with reference to State Higher Education in California 
(June, 1932) says: “There are junior colleges which are too small 
to operate effectively and economically. Junior colleges exist 
where they ought not to exist, and do not exist where they ought. 
They are not so distributed each with regard to its neighboring 
institutions as to facilitate equality of opportunity with the lowest 
expenditure of tax money.” 

It may be that the term “junior” has tended to make some com- 
munities more tolerant of small enrolments, inferior instruction 
and deficient standards. The term is suggestive of smallness or im- 
maturity. The report quoted in the preceding paragraph says: 
“The term “junior college” is unfortunate. It is not junior to any- 
thing—certainly not to the university in its primary or main func- 
tion. It is really senior to all common schooling below it—the cap- 
stone of socializing or civilizing education.” In harmony with the 
last sentence quoted, Dr. G. F. Zook expresses his faith that “All 
together, the junior college movement seems to me to have more 
implications for good in both the fields of secondary and higher edu- 
cation than any other proposal which is now before us for consid- 
eration.”* 

To be an asset to a community a college must have adequate 


1. Is the Junior College a Menace or a Boom? G. F. Zook, School Review, June, 1929. 
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staff, libraries, laboratories, suitable curricula, supervisory direc- 
tion and other needed facilities. It must be equipped to perform 
its functions effectively. Economy at the expense of efficiency is 
false economy, community deception and a substitution of form 
for quality. Economy and efficiency must be judged with reference 
to each other. Standards of economy not closely related to com- 
petency and the production of desirable results may in some in- 
stances be traced to unwarranted claims that a junior college can 
be operated as cheaply as a high school. If one is willing to face 
the truth, superior colleges are not cheap, for the reason that ade- 
quate equipment and competent instruction at that level are rela- 
tively expensive. Inferior colleges are expensive whatever their 
cost to the tax-payers. The apparent misstatements of low costs, 
which are not unusual, may be charged to faulty accounting, defi- 
cient records or intentional deception. But the truth is that, over an 
extended period, a community which chooses cheapness usually 
does it at the sacrifice of efficiency. 


Reference has been made to the functions of a junior college. 
One may ask, what are its specific functions? In the main there is 
essential agreement between the various statements which specify 
these functions. Quoting from one of these, the report on Higher 
Education in California that has previously been referred to, the 
special Commission of Seven in that study recommends five func- 
tions or services which may properly be expected of junior colleges. 
They are: 


A curriculum for social intelligence. 
Specialized vocational curricula. 
Preprofessional curricula. 
Preacademic curricula. 

Adult education. 


A 98 NO 


It is urged that the first curriculum listed above should be offered 
in all institutions which provide junior college instruction. This 
course will be expected to furnish a comprehensive treatment of 
social values, civic relationships and scientific facts that is in con- 
trast to the more detailed and intensive analysis characteristic of 
traditional college courses. It follows as a direct corollary that 
more varied and improved modes of teaching will be demanded 
on the part of teachers in the junior college than is usual in stand- 
ardized college courses. There will also be more of flexibility in 
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instructional content and more of freedom in experimentation if 
the junior college functions as it should. Teachers superior in 
training, personality, resourcefulness and discretion are essential 
if the education for social and political citizenship in American 
civilization is to be more than a pious pretention. 


The general nature of these curricula other than the first one 
may be readily understood from the titles employed. Preacademic 
instruction is expected to be preparatory to later concentration or 
specialization in arts, literature, or sciences, much as preprofes- 
sional training looks toward later professional study. Warning is 
expressed, that “types of education, training, or apprenticeship” 
should not be attempted which can be better provided elsewhere. 
The adult education function regards the local junior college as a 
“cultural community center” where adults may “advance their 
self-education” under the direction of competent instructors. Some 
indication of the demand for preparatory curricula may be ob- 
tained, with reference to the Kansas junior colleges, from the fact 
that nine of their number report from 5 to 28 per cent of last year’s 
sophomores were enrolled in colleges this year. One junior col- 
lege reported forty per cent. (From 50 to 80 per cent of the grad- 
uates of some junior colleges go on to senior colleges.) Of course, 
it is quite possible that more adequate provision for the guidance 
and encouragement of students in some of the Kansas junior col- 
leges might increase the percentage which continues in college 
beyond these two years. 

The junior college*, which is predominantly organized as a two- 
year unit, has had a struggle to preserve its identity when housed 
with the high school and taught in many instances by instructors 
who were and frequently still are high school teachers. It has suf- 
fered much, according to those closest to it, from absence of three 
essentials, college atmosphere, adequate standards and robust stu- 
dent morale. That it is regarded as a superimposed appendage to 
the high school has been and is a serious handicap. Separate hous- 
ing of the junior college is preferred by 19 of 21 junior college ad- 
ministrators consulted in California, as reported by Hardesty,? 


* The term junior college as used in this report will be understood to mean public junior 
‘college unless definitely stated otherwise. 

2. Problems and Practices in Housing the Junior College Program in California. Cecil-D. 
Hardesty, Unpublished Doctoral dissertation at the University of Southern California, 
1933, p. 222. 








although, as he states, schools with an enrolment of less than four 
hundred “have found it impractical to operate except when housed 
with the high school.” Even defining housing as ‘separate’ only 
when the junior college and high school buildings are separated 
by a street, he reports fourteen of the thirty-two public junior col- 
leges in California housed separately (in 1933). 

After moving into a separate junior college plant, the students 
at Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California, were permitted to 
express an opinion regarding the advantage of separation from the 
high school. Hardesty states (p. 156), “The predominant advantage 
to the separate housing of the junior college in the opinion of stu- 
dents was found to be the increase in college atmosphere. Other 
suggestions were that there was more incentive to work and a 
greater homogeneity of age.”” Hardesty continues, “One who visits 
any considerable number of junior colleges comes to realize what 
is meant by the atmosphere of the junior college which is housed 
separately, and feels the difference between schools of this sort 
and those housed with the high school—where a high school atmos- 
phere pervades the junior college.” 

Three cities in.Kansas have had some brief experience with 
separate housing. In response to an invitation to do so, two officials 
concerned have commented on the advantages of separate housing. 

J. F. Wellemeyer, Dean of the Kansas City, Kansas, Junior Col- 
lege, first stated that he had heretofore opposed a separate two year 
college unit and then added, “Today I am not of that opinion,. . . . 
we are, as you know, rather old heads in this junior college busi- 
ness, but nevertheless are simply astonished at the difference the 
separate housing has made.” Superintendent John F. Hughes, of 
ElDorado, says, “This year it proved advantageous to move the 
college as a whole into a separate building and we like it.” 


That the junior college as an educational agency is still in the 
experimental period is evident from the extent of variation that 
exists under the name, from its brief and restricted history and 
from facts such as are disclosed in the most recent annual Directory 
of Junior Colleges. This directory was prepared by Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, and 
published in the Junior College Journal, January, 1935. In his 
summary is a total of 521 junior colleges, although only 449 have 
been accredited as junior colleges. A majority of the total are 
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listed as privately controlled and supported. Forty-two per cent 
of the number are reported as public. While junior colleges are 
reported in 45 of the 48 states, in only 14 states does the number 
that are tax-supported exceed the number privately supported. 
Seven of these states are middle western, 4 far western, one eastern 
and two southern. The private junior colleges vary greatly in size, 
type, and state of transition, including (1) some which have been 
reduced from four-year colleges, (2) some that aspire to be four- 
year institutions, (3) some mere supplements to academies, and 
(4) some well established as junior colleges. Only a tentative 
definition is appropriate for an agency which is in a growing, chang- 
ing, experimental period. 


What is the Existing Need of a Junior College in the Community? 


A careful, impersonal examination of the local situation to de- 
termine the community’s need or readiness for a junior college is 
of immediate and practical importance. The community particu- 
larly concerned in this study is Pratt, Kansas, a city of 5,539 popu- 
lation, and the chief center of population in Pratt County. While 
for other communities specific facts would be different, the pro- 
cedure employed in analyzing the facts would be similar. Each 
item considered should be judged with reference to some appro- 
priate statement of principles or standards. 


Such a list of principles was developed and used in a study made 
by the writer pertaining to the proposed development of a public 
junior college in Hutchinson® (1925). As they have received no 
severe criticism by others, a modified statement of these principles 
is presented here for use in evaluating elements of the situation in- 
Pratt. These principles, tentatively stated, are: 

1. A junior college should in general be established only where 


there is no other institution of collegiate rank which can be 
made to serve actually existing needs of the community. 


2. Ajunior college should be expected to function as a community 
or regional institution in an area centering at the college and 
having a radius of 20 to 30 miles. 

3. The need should involve a sufficient number of present and 
prospective college students to warrant the provision of college 
opportunities. 


3. College Standards and a Public Junior College. F. P. OBrien, Vol. 1, No. 4, Kansas 
Studies in Education, March, 1926. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. To assure satisfactory enrolment ‘in a junior college, there 


should be as a bare minimum in the region to be served from 
150 to 300 high school graduates each year, from which the col- 
lege may draw its students. 


. The minimum enrolment for efficiency and economy of opera- 


tion as a junior college is at least 150 students. 


. If it would avoid finding the support of a junior college burden- 


some, the community’s property valuation should be not less 


‘ than twelve to fifteen million dollars and it should be free from 


heavy bonded indebtedness. 


. A creditable public junior college is virtually impossible in a 


community in which the elementary and high schools are 
deficient or mediocre. 


. Teacher selection and teacher salaries in elementary and high 


schools provide a convenient and generally acceptable index of 
the standards which prevail in the schools of a community. 


. In theory, the cost of public junior colleges, which maintain ac- 


ceptable standards, should be shared on a predetermined basis 
by the community, the student and the State, but present prac- 
tice in Kansas demands that the community be prepared to 
meet almost the entire cost. 


Experience seems to indicate that housing separate from the 
high school is economically not feasible for junior colleges en- 
rolling fewer than 400 students. 


Practical economy favors the joint use by smaller high schools 
and colleges of such expensive building units as heating plant, 
auditorium, laboratories, library facilities and gymnasium, if 
the last of these can be made available for more than high 
school needs. 

A college teaching staff should include men and women ade- 
quately trained in the subject matter to be taught and selected 
for unusual fitness in such qualities as social and personal traits, 
scholarly attitude, general intelligence and sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. 

Only excellence furnishes just cause for community pride in a 
junior college; cheapness as an aim or object of pride condemns 
the undertaking. 

In addition to the curricular instruction, varied opportunities 
for developing the social, recreational and cultural opportuni- 
ties of college life should be provided. 

It is a responsibility of college, as of high school, to provide 
such comprehensive, continuing records of pertinent facts and 
such guidance personnel as are needed in the intelligent coun- 
seling of college students as individuals. 
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. Applying these tentative principles, the elements of the situation 
in Pratt which seems to favor the establishment of a junior college 
are: 

(a) No other local college. 

(b) Approximately 150 high school graduates in the county 
each year, 

(c) A building site and plant that could be adapted and utilized 
to provide for the housing need, 

(d) A bare possibility that close to 150 students would be at- 
tracted to a junior college in Pratt. ’ 

There may be doubt as to the development of a regional institu- 

tion, excepting as Pratt finances it and attracts students from neigh- 
boring districts for a tuition charge that is below cost, as is done in 
various other junior colleges in the State. No legal provision 
exists for organizing administratively a junior college area to in- 
clude several school districts. Definite information is not at hand 
concerning the quality of elementary and high school instruction 
in the districts which might contribute to a junior college enrol- 
ment. The principles which apply to a college teaching staff, cur- 
ricula, and other internal provisions can be applied only in theory 
to a college that is not in existence. 

Some features of the situation which are definitely unfavorable 

to an attempt to maintain a junior college in Pratt are: 

(a) A property valuation, in the school district, of less than five 
million dollars ($4,789,475 in 1934) and a district and city in- 
debtedness that is relatively high ($128.74 per capita) , with 
a bond and interest levy of 4.9 mills on the school debt alone; 

(b) Assurance that the Pratt School District must meet the fur- 
ther expense of a new building unit and also pay the major 
portion of the cost of operation if a junior college be estab- 
lished; 

(c) A salary schedule so low in elementary and high school as 
to indicate that Pratt is not ready to pay what competent 
college instructors will cost, that its teachers are either 
underpaid or poorly selected and that a relatively heavy 
additional burden by extending the school system ought not 
be undertaken; 

(d) The number of students from Pratt County (86) attending 
Kansas colleges has been decreasing during the past ten 
years, only one in five of the counties in the State show- 
ing as great a decrease, while, during that period, there has 
been an increased enrolment of college students from two 
of each three counties; 
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(e) From the standpoint of economy alone, the school district 
could subsidize all college students from Pratt who attend 
colleges elsewhere to the extent of $100 a year for consider- 
ably less money than it should expect to spend in maintain- 
ing a junior college. 

These statements obviously need elaboration and explanation. 
Some of the factual material at hand will be presented for this pur- 
pose. Reasoning by comparison, it appears unsafe to assume that, 
over a period of years, more than half of the high school graduates 
in Pratt would enroll in a local junior college. Half of the ten public 


junior colleges in Kansas have during the present year enrolled less 
than 50 per cent of the local 1934 high school graduating class. The 


range of percentages is from 17 to 63. A three year average shows 
a higher percentage of graduates attracted than in 1934, but the 
conclusion is not changed. It is probable that from neighboring 
high schools perhaps one-fourth to one-third of the graduates may 
be persuaded to enroll in a local or community junior college. It is 
understood that persuasion and pressure are used in some school 
systems to enroll all available high school graduates. Several sys- 
tems succeed to the extent that few of the local graduates are en- 
rolled as freshmen or sophomores in other colleges. Yet, the gen- 
eral situation is that from one-third to one-half of the graduates 
do not enter any college. 

Based upon the experience of other public junior colleges in the 
State, such an institution in Pratt would not be likely to retain more 
than half of its freshmen for a second year of college work. This 
information is presented in Table I for 1934-35 and for a period of 
years. The same table presents percentages which, both for 1934- 
35 and for a three-year period, indicate that probably one-third 
of the enrolment of a junior college may be expected from outside 
of the school district that maintains it. Whatever the explanation 
may be, these junior colleges do not seem to be very successful in 
retaining their students beyond one year. In a study made by the 
writer in 1927, concerning 3 state institutions and 6 four-year col- 
leges in Kansas, seventy per cent of the entrants considered com- 
pleted two years of work.‘ Eleven junior colleges in Mississippi* 
had a sophomore enrolment that was sixty-eight per cent of the 


4.4 Le Study of Selection, Persistence and se geet gerd in High School and Col- 
F. P. OBrien, Kansas Studies in Education, Vol. 1, No. 12, p.22. 


5. The Student Personnel in the Public Junior Colleges of doe mm Kirby P. Walker, 
unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1934. p. 28. 
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freshman numbers in the year 1933-34. In 12 junior colleges of the 
district type in California, the enrolment of sophomores was sixty- 
seven per cent of the freshmen in 1933-34 (based on Directory of 
Junior Colleges, 1935) . 


As the Pratt High School has averaged fewer than 80 graduates 
during the past ten years (the average is 76), it might count on 40 
junior college freshmen from this number. From the other five 
high schools in the county, which have averaged 60 graduates per 
year since 1925, perhaps 20 freshmen might enroll each year. Sixty 
freshmen would suggest the possibility of 30 sophomores or a total 
of 90 junior college students. High schools outside of Pratt County 
might contribute from 10 to 30 additional students, but the total 
would be a very small enrolment for a good junior college. 


Table I. Information Concerning Enrolments in Kansas Public 
Junior Colleges * 
Percentage Percentage of 


Enrolments 1934-35 Sophomores are Enrolment from 

Fresh- Sopho- Total of of Freshmen out of District f 

Location men mores 2classes Specials 1934-85 Av.of 1934-35 3-year 

preceding average 

4 years 

Hutchinson 273 147 420 8 54 46 18 21 
Coffeyville 286 79 365 19 28 46 38 32 
Fort Scott 212 111 323 24 52 53 48 48 
Kansas City 201 117 318 6 58 51 20 17 
Independence 210 106 316 6 50 41 45 39 
Parsons 157 109 266 31 63 67 35 33 
El Dorado 155 102 257 6 64 49 55 52 
Arkansas City 162 84 246 17 52 50 20 25 
Garden . City 115 54 169 54 47 52 27 25 
Tola 59 31 90 3 52 61 50 48 
Totals 1830 940 2770 174 Medians 52 50 35 32 


* From direct reports and from compilations of the Kansas Public Junior College Asso- 
ciation. 


7 Not including “Specials” as regular enrolment. 


In Table I, special students are not included as part of the regular 
enrolment but are listed separately. Their numbers vary greatly 
for the different schools and the term itself is not clearly defined. 
It may be applied to students not taking prescribed courses, to those 
deficient in entrance requirements, or to high school students who 
are enrolled in only one college class. The term has the possibility 
of providing “padding” for the enrolment in an institution which 
wishes to increase its numbers on paper for local publicity. Twenty- 
four per cent of the total enrolment in one junior college are listed 
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as “specials.” That such a practice can be defended is extremely 
doubtful. 

Another practice with reference to junior college enrolment 
which certainly has the possibility of being an abuse is a sort of 
competitive bidding or campaigning for additional students, tui- 
tion-free, from outside the county and outside the State. Such 
students constitute more than 30 per cent of the regular enrolment 
in two Kansas junior colleges. This practice may give the impres- 
sion of size, popularity and growth to the college, and it may be 
argued that larger numbers tend to reduce unit costs per student. 
But of far more importance is the fact that greatly increased num- 
bers may rob students who live in the district that pays the costs 
from some of their rightful advantages. Furthermore, such undue 
emphasis on growing bigger may well result in lower standards and 
relaxed discipline in the effort to hold outside students that have 
been attracted. Serving, for an appropriate compensation, college 
students who come from outside the district is desirable. The pro- 
motional or soliciting feature with “inducements” is objectionable. 

Although it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons of tax 
levies and bonded indebtedness from the data available, Table II 
may have some value for reference purposes. The items are pre- 
sented as published in the 1934 Kansas Tax Rate Bulletin. A direct 
comparison between cities assumes that there is a common basis of 
property valuation, but one finds difficulty in determining whether 
the bases are similar and the levies comparable. For example, the 
assessed valuations in Lawrence are close to 100 per cent of real 
value, while in many cities property is assessed at 40 to 60 per cent 
of real value. As a consequence, six mills in one city may not be 
more of a tax load than four mills in some other cities. 


Table II. Information Pertaining to Relative Size of Tax Levies, (1934) 


Total Tax Levy, School Levy School Levy 

City in Mills General Purposes Bonds and Interest 

plus Bldg. Levy and Sinking Fund 
Dodge City 41.31 7.91 9.58 
Junction City 42.90 14.00 430 
Augusta 37.2173 14.00 6.00 
Great Bend 35.873 8.61 3.09 
Ottawa 41.31 14.00 4.59 
Pratt 37.12 13.30 4.90 
Wellington 35.50 14.00 3.60 
Concordia 35.814 9.25 6.75 
McPherson 35.80 12.40 4.50 
Abilene 31.20 9.83 1.16 
Chanute 24.03 12.90 2.10 
Winfield 25.94 12.90 08 
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The fluctuations in levies in these cities, which have populations 
from 3,500 to 10,000, invite attention. The levies for general school 
purposes average 4.3 mills lower than in 1932. For Dodge City the 
general school levy is eight mills lower than in 1932, and 5.8 mills 
lower than in 1933. Half of these cities have higher city taxes than 
in 1932. This fact and lowered assessments tend to make total taxes 
higher than two years earlier. 

That Pratt would be disposed to pay from $1600 to $2000 an- 
nually to each instructor in order to secure a competently prepared 
and carefully selected junior college staff is certainly not indicated 
by its present schedule of salaries in the elementary and high 
schools as these are reported in Table III. There is ever a tempta- 
tion to get “good enough” for less money, but, as the teacher is the 
key to quality of instruction in the school, substitutes for quality 
are very likely to be inferior. Cheap teachers, like cheap merchan- 
dise, are not good as long time investments. If a junior college is to 
be “an inferior college,” then the surest thing about the whole sit- 
uation is that it would be better for it not to exist. Other faulty 
devices for reducing costs are the underpaying of good teachers 
and the overloading of teachers to the point of impairing their ef- 
ficiency and services. These devices will be discussed further as 
they pertain both to excessively reduced costs in the junior colleges 
now in operation and to a depreciated quality of instruction. 


Table I. Median Yearly Salaries Paid to Teachers in 15 Cities, (1934-35) 


Cities High School Teachers Junior H.S. Teachers Elementary Teachers 
El Dorado $1600 $1360 $1030 
Arkansas City 1500 1449 1161 
Abilene 1500 1200 840 
Chanute 1407 1282 1026 
McPherson 1360 1301 1013 
Olathe 1350 1150 950 
Augusta 1350 990 945 
Manhattan 1312 1211 1050 
Iola 1265 1012 800 
Great Bend 1200 1100 925 
Pratt 1125 1125 855 
Herington 1125 _ 720 
Concordia 1102 964 832 
Garden City 1069 891 713 
Liberal 900 900 855 


(The medians in this Table pertain to actual and full-time teaching mem- 
bers of the staff, not including nurses, librarians, supervisory or adminis- 
trative officers.) 
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It is deserving of mention that, as Hutchinson is the nearest city 
to Pratt in which there is a junior college, a similar undertaking in 
Pratt will be subjected to comparison with its neighboring city fifty 
miles distant. In standards, facilities, and efficiency of instruction, 
Pratt could not afford to have a junior college far below the Hut- 
chinson college. But in high school salaries the Hutchinson aver- 
age is $350 above the average in Pratt, and the average salary of its 
elementary teachers is equal to the typical high school salary in 
Pratt. This situation cannot be explained by high salaries in 
Hutchinson, for they are relatively low—too low. 

In order to secure the facts relative to the number of college 
students in Pratt County and to compare this county with other 
counties in Kansas, the information needed was first collected from 
all institutions of collegiate rank in the State and then assembled 
into summary form. Lists of regular students with their addresses 
were furnished for this tabulation by counties unless such a distri- 
bution had already been made by the college. One of the difficulties 
involved was to avoid the possibility of some institutions reporting 
special, summer school, extension or secondary students as regular 
college students. Another difficulty was to get some institutions to 
respond to the request. In the outline map of Kansas, the college 
enrolments in the State (16,446) ‘are shown according to the coun- 
ties from which the students come. All of the 35 collegiate institu- 
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tions in the State except one smal! private junior college provided 
the information requested. 

It happens that similar analyses were made by the writer five 
years earlier and ten years earlier. During the ten year period the 
number of public junior colleges has increased by three, and the 
junior college enrolments have added 1829. Eight other colleges 
claimed an increased enrolment totaling 1716, although for the 
State the increase was only 2417. This fact indicates that some col- 
leges lost enrolment, and four colleges have been discontinued. Of 
the 105 counties, 37 show a loss in the number of college students, 
67 a gain, and one neither gain nor loss. Pratt County, which has 
86 this year, had 102 ten years ago. Twenty counties which are 
credited with a larger number of college students than is Pratt 
have no college within the county. 


The Junior College Cost to the Community 


The item most frequently emphasized with reference to the de- 
sirability of a junior college is that it is less expensive for those who 
attend it than is a college which requires the students to live away 
from the family home. The saving is chiefly in the cost of board, 
room and traveling expense. Much less often does one hear com- 
petency of instructors or quality of instruction mentioned as the 
junior college features that attract. In an unpublished Master’s 
thesis at the University of Chicago evidence is presented to show 
the attitude of the students enrolled in public junior colleges in 
Mississippi toward that type of college.® Fifty per cent named 
other institutions which they would prefer to attend, and stated 
why. The reasons given by eighty per cent of the 1038 women and 
seventy per cent of 1191 men for attending public junior colleges 
were, “it is near my home” and “it is more economical.” Another 
ten per cent of the women and fourteen per cent of the men were 
influenced by friends or relatives. Whether similar responses 
might be made by the students in Kansas public junior colleges is 
a matter of conjecture in the absence of definite information. 


The probable cost of a junior college to the Pratt School District 
may be approximated from the experience of other municipalities 
in Kansas which operate junior colleges. If their records were ac- 


6. The Student Personnel in Public Junior Colleges of Mississippi. Kirby P. Walker, 
Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1934, pp. 25 and 28. 
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curate, their cost accounting uniform and the reported informa- 
tion correct, it would be a simple matter to acquire the facts needed. 
But even if the cost accounting were satisfactory, there appears to 
be an insuperable temptation to understate the costs of junior col- 
leges. Various devices and practices, which seem likely to deceive 
local taxpayers, have been employed. Since their actual costs are 
frequently too low to be indicative of a creditable type of instruc- 
tional service, one may wonder at the effort to exalt cheapness. 
Indefensible statements have appeared of an average yearly cost 
per student of less than $45.00 in a junior college. Good elementary 
school instruction should cost more than that and good high school 
instruction twice that much. As a consequence of such misleading 
statements, it is difficult to ascertain the actual cost of junior col- 
lege operation. 

One of the disapproved practices employed seems to be charging 
a portion of the junior college budget to high school costs. Another 
is in not charging a suitable portion of the general overhead costs 
to the junior college. Other efforts are made toward the actual re- 
duction of costs by salary retrenchments, by loading the teachers 
heavily, and by greatly increasing the size of classes. Large classes 
tend to mean fewer classes, fewer teachers and lower costs, but the 
justification of each of these efforts toward cost reduction is open 
to serious question. 

What appears to be an obvious attempt to give the impression 
of low or negligible junior college costs is the announcement of a 
levy for the junior college that is far from adequate to produce the 
money actually needed for operating costs. In a mimeographed 
compilation bearing the title “Kansas Public Junior Colleges, 
1933-34,” and presumably sponsored by the Kansas Public Junior 
College Association, three cities which have junior colleges were 
reported to have made no levy for them and seven to have levied 
one mill or less, while only one of the ten reported a levy of 2 mills 
for junior college. To provide the total junior college operating 
costs for that year, however, six junior colleges would have needed 
levies of 2 mills or more (one more than 3 mills) and only the one 
at Kansas City, due to the large property valuation in that city, 
could have provided operating expenses on a levy of less than one 
mill. In brief, the average of the levies reported was, it appears, 
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less than half the average levy needed if costs were properly al- 
located and reported. 

An effort was made to secure for Pratt a close estimate of the 
actual cost per student in each of the Kansas public junior col- 
leges. Through courtesy of the Superintendent or Dean the fol- 
lowing information was secured from each of the ten schools: A 
list of all instructors who teach one or more classes in the junior 
college, a statement of the salary of each instructor, a copy of the 
teaching schedules to indicate what classes were taught by each in- 
structor, also the enrolment by classes and the hours of credit in 
each subject taught. The period covered was one year—the first 
half of this year and the second half of last year. Then, each in- 
structor’s teaching schedule was analyzed to show what portion of 
his teaching hours was given to college classes. The college hours 
were weighted on the widely accepted basis that three hours of 
efficient college teaching is equivalent in load to five hours of high 
school teaching. In this way, it was determined what’ proportion 
of each instructor’s salary should be charged to college instruc- 
tion. These items of salary were then added to secure the teaching 
costs. 

It is generally recognized that teaching costs may be expected 
to vary from 60 to 75 per cent of the total costs of school operation. 
In a junior college, the overhead costs are probably similar to those 
in the high school for the heating, lighting, janitor service, debt ser- 
vice, building depreciation and insurance. But for libraries, labor- 
atory facilities and administrative direction the unit costs will nor- 
mally be higher in college than in high school. Accordingly it 
seemed reasonable to assume that teaching costs in the junior col- 
lege are about two-thirds (67 per cent) of the total costs. The total 
costs so determined were divided by the total enrolment of regular 
students to obtain the student-cost per year. The reasons for not 
including special students in this computation have been presented 
in a preceding paragraph. 

The actual costs, computed in this manner on an enrolment basis, 
ranged from the several institutions from $65.00 to $141.00 per stu- 
dent. The median cost per student was $82.50. If the computations 
were based on students in the district or the county (not counting 
other outside students or tuition paid by them), the median cost 
would be $91.00. If an attendance basis were used, instead of the 
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enrolment basis, the average cost per student would probably be 
from $110.00 to $120.00 per year. Of course, one may contend that 
costs should be stated for those who attend rather than for those 
who enroll, some of whom are soon eliminated. Each of the state- 
ments of cost presented here is unduly low because of excessively 
low salaries, large classes and heavy teaching load. 

A mere statement of the median salaries of full-time instructors 
in the ten public junior colleges, which range from $1269 to $1982 
by institutions and with a median of $1640 for the group, tells less 
than the truth. Most of the teachers in these junior colleges are not 
strictly junior college teachers. Many of the instructors are jointly 
high school and college teachers, receiving not more usually than 
a typical high school teachers salary. In only two of the ten cities 
are half of the junior college staff exclusively junior college in- 
structors. The others have 1 in3 (4 of these), 1 in 6, or 1 in 9 (3 of 
these) of the college staff who are junior college instructors only. 
If the junior college classes are not actually taught by high school 
teachers, they are in many instances taught by those who receive 
meager high school salaries. In at least one city the same instruc- 
tors teach junior and senior high school and junior college classes. 

Considering the entire number of instructors who teach one or 
more classes, half of the Kansas public junior colleges pay as a 
typical or median salary $1503 or less. In one of these junior col- 
leges the typical salary is $1069, while the minimum is $891. That 
the institution has secured cheapness by this simple device of 
paying its college staff less than it should pay its elementary teach- 
ers is shown by its having the lowest student cost among these 
junior colleges. “The meagerness of the salaries in the public jun- 
ior colleges of Utah is almost beyond belief,” says John T. Wal- 
quist,’ in speaking of median salaries of $1200 and $1300. But even 
$1200 is certainly a higher salary than is $1069. 

The stimulus of scholarly human contacts for the students must 
be sacrificed in those institutions where a mean salary stipend 
restricts the teacher to a bare and unattractive home, makes im- 
possible the continuation of his culture or study during the sum- 
mer, and denies to him that comfortableness, cheerfulness and 
sense of security which are needed to give him the peace of mind 


7. State Junior Colleges of Utah. John T. Wahlquist, Junior College Journal, Nov., 1934. 
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and the hopeful attitude of an effecitve junior college teacher. An- 
other factor seldom recognized is that meager salaries may subject 
wives or other dependents of teachers to unremitting physical 
drudgery and their children to the “limitations of the underprivi- 
leged.” It may be noted here that approximately half of the in- 


structors in the Kansas public junior colleges are men. In his in- 


augural address as President of Union College, Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox* remarked that a college which does not enable its staff to 
secure spiritual refreshment will not long attract young America; 
and that “the future of the small college depends very largely on 
how its meets the prophesy of an enfeebled teaching faculty.” 
Junior colleges may well learn a lesson from the experience of' 
some deteriorating four-year colleges in which low salaries led to 
mediocrity in teaching staff. 

Since fifteen hours of college teaching are generally regarded 
as equivalent to 25 hours of high school teaching, the standard set 
for a teaching load in the junior college is fifteen hours, and the 
maximum is stated by many accrediting agencies as eighteen hours. 
Bearing in mind that each hour of instruction may involve from 
one to two hours of preparation for the instructor, as well as the 


care of written work, record keeping, and student conferences, and" 


that he must devote some time to professional and general reading 
if he is to remain “alive,” the standard and maxium stated seem 
reasonable. They are not designed to provide ease for the instruc- 
tor but to protect the quality of instruction. 

Of the 53 instructors (including four Deans) who teach only in 
the junior college, 31 have teaching assignments which exceed the 
standard number of hours and 18 exceed the maximum. The stu- 
dent loads carried by these instructors range from 50 to 249, while 
their typical (median) load is 126 students. Most (87 per cent) of 
those who are joint instructors in high school and college have be- 
tween 20 and 30 hours of assigned teaching. In addition to instruc- 
tional duties, teachers may have other duties on committees, in 
sponsoring or coaching student activities and in various special 
assignments. A ten per cent increase in number of instructors 
would remedy this type of overloading of teachers. 

There are some, whose criteria for judging college instruction 


8. The Small College and Liberal Learning. Dixon Ryan Fox, School and Society, October 
12, 1934. 
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are apparently not high, disposed to defend a heavy teaching load. 
They regard it as evidence of clever management and objections 
to it as prompted by sympathy for a teacher who is merely required 
to earn his pay. They would even deny that twenty hours of col- 
lege teaching is a heavy load. In marked contrast to that sentiment, 
is the concern for students expressed by a college President, to the 
effect that loading instructors with more than sixteen hours of 
classroom work soon produces tired drillmasters, and that such 
persons cannot communicate courage or love of learning to others. 
According to this view, students suffer the loss when overloading 
produces mediocrity of instruction. From Emerson comes this 
thought, “Free should the scholar be. His greatness lies not in his 
power to alter matter but to alter states of mind.” 

The size of classes has a direct bearing on both the teaching load 
and the cost of instruction. With increased enrolments we have 
been faced with larger and larger classes. Probably the optimum 
size of class will vary with the content and the purpose of instruc- 
tion. But the possibility of classes being too large is generally 
recognized by teachers, students and other close observers. A 
temptation, if not a necessity, exists for magnified classes. The 
situation relative to class-size in the ten existing public junior col- 
leges is shown in Table IV. 

During the current semester more than one-third (35 per cent) 
of the classes exceed what has long been regarded as a fair maxi- 
mum class size in both high school and junior college, namely 30 
students. This prescribed limitation has served to call attention to 


Table IV. Size of Classes in Kansas Public Junior Colleges 


First Semester Second Semester 
Class Size 1934-35 1933-34 
No. of Classes No. of Classes 
lto 5 19 
6 to 10 37 44 
11 to 15 62 64 
16 to 20 55 67 
21 to 25 64 56 
26 to 30 60 55 
31 to 35 57 39 
36 to 40 47 32 
41 to 45 22 28 
46 to 50 17 8 
51 to 56 7 3 
56 to 60 A 4 
61 or more 4 1 
447 420 








the danger of unduly large classes, although the limit specified has 
not been established beyond doubt. It seems reasonable and is the 
view held by many competent judges that the best class size varies 
according to subject and general or specific aims. It may be that 
forty or fifty students in music appreciation can be handled as 
well as can twenty in French or Chemistry. 

This problem of class size is complicated by a confused notion 
that large classes are not less, perhaps more, efficient than small 
classes. It is assumed that some experiments in Minnesota and 
elsewhere have demonstrated the justification of large classes. 
Such a notion is almost entirely unwarranted. Experiments have 
demonstrated merely that pupils in large classes make as good 
scores on standardized subject matter tests (largely informational) 
as do pupils in smaller classes, that is, large classes seem to serve 
very well for providing the facts needed in this type of pencil and 
paper test. Beyond this the experiments provide no definite con- 
clusions. Routine skills and a collection of information cannot be 
accepted as the purpose of either secondary or collegiate instruc- 
tion. Neither can they be regarded as of importance equal to the 
guidance of student growth in personality and character, or the 
development of desirable habits, attitudes, and ideals, as for ex- 
ample, correct habits of study, attitudes of intellectual inquiry and 
ideals of good government both local and national. 

“Research has not discovered the best class size” says William G. 
Carr,°® Director of the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. He also says, “in the absence of better evidence we 
may well accept the almost unanimous opinion of experienced 
teachers that, at least under present conditions, large classes han- 
dicap effective instruction. If it is decided that the size of class is 
to be increased as a method of cutting down expenditures, let us 
not pretend that it is also a measure for securing greater efficiency.” 

Quoting Dr. Carr further, “It is high time that we began to 
gather facts on some of the really important and hitherto neglected 
aspects of class size. We should have evidence on a host of almost 
untouched problems before definite policies can be surely stated. 
What is the effect of large classes on the health of pupils? What is 
the effect of large classes on the health and stability of the teacher? 
What are the effects of more classes or longer class periods on the 
teacher, the pupils, and the instruction? What effect does the large 


9. New Angle of Attack Needed in Class Size Research. W. G. Carr, Nations Schools, 
November, 1932, Vol. X, pp. 27-30. 
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class have upon the timid, the rowdy, the precocious child? What 
are the views of practicing physicians, psychologists and psychi- 
atrists on the class size problem?” 

There is more than a probability that, even without adequate 
evidence, we have wanted to believe in the effectiveness of large 
classes because of the economy and convenience which they pro- 
vide. Doubtless a contributing factor has been the poor teaching 
often observed in small classes. One of the conditions which should 
not be overlooked is that a superior type of teacher is required for 
large class teaching, a truly large-class teacher. The lectures de- 
manded by large groups must be supplemented by discussion and 
analysis, with divisions into smaller groups or “quiz-sections,” for 
without such provision the “teaching” is not teaching but lecturing, 
a modified chautauqua system, and the outcome may be schooling 
but it is not education. To Henry Van Dyke is credited the state- 
ment “Knowledge may be gained from books but the love of knowl- 
edge is transmitted only by personal contact.” If this were not 
true, junior colleges might well be closed, for books and radio lec- 
tures would do the job even more cheaply for students in their 
homes. 

Real teaching, in contrast to so-called teaching, leads the student 
to active study and reflection, self-education in fact. This outcome 
of teaching seems to demand such provision for individual contact, 
conference, and guidance of students as is not possible in junior 
colleges which load instructors both in class size and scheduled 
hours. A special member of the staff to provide guidance and 
counseling is another alternative but it is also another item in the 
cost of instruction. In the words of J. L. Hancock,’® Dean of Crane 
Junior College, Chicago, “Everywhere today we stress character 
education. There is no system in which character is developed by 
a mass process, submerging the individual.” 

Until the best size of class has been discovered by competent in- 
vestigators for each subject, for each type of pupil and for teachers 
of different degrees of ability, it will be safest to be guided largely 
by the wisdom of experience. In a study made of 21 junior colleges 
in California, C. D. Hardesty" reports that the recommendations 


10. —_ the Sky be the Limit. J. Leonard Hancock, Journal of Higher Education, June, 


11. Problems and Practices in Housing the Junior College Program in California. Cecil 
D. —: + acca Doctoral dissertation at the University of. Southern Califor- 
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for junior college class size based on teacher judgment were: maxi- 
mum, 30; optimum, 20; and minimum, 10; while the median class 
size in the 21 junior colleges was 26. If large classes are necessary, 
it will seem wise administration to restrict the number of teaching 
hours per teacher, as Dr. Zook suggests,'* “thus leaving greater 
opportunity for more frequent teacher-student conferences.” 


Many of the large classes in Kansas public junior colleges (those 
having 36 to 65 students each) are in social sciences, literature and 
health or physical education, in which large classes may be less 
difficult to manage. But many also (40 per cent) are in rhetoric, 
mathematics, physical science, language and teacher-training 
courses. Ten per cent were in music, foods, and commercial sub- 
jects. To expect instructional efficiency in mathematics and mod- 
ern languages in such large classes is certainly expecting too much. 
Lecturing does not seem to fit these subjects. 

If Pratt were to establish a small junior college (it could not pos- 
sibly be large) ,.and provide against these three types of economy 
which are almost certainly made at the expense of instructional ef- 
ficiency, it could not do this for much less than $200 per student en- 
rolled. Even in the student costs reported for the ten junior colleges 
one had a cost of $141 per student. Due to probable smallness of 
enrolment, Pratt would doubtless pay at least this:much on the 
same basis. But to change the basis, a 25 per cent higher teacher 
salary would mean only $1800 per teacher. This would increase 
student costs one-sixth, for teaching costs were regarded as two- 
thirds of total costs. A ten per cent increase in staff to reduce the 
excessive hours of teaching and a twenty per cent increase to pro- 
vide against oversized classes and for the needed counseling and 
guidance of students would increase these student costs 20 per cent 
more. The result is $197.40 per student, which is not high for col- 
lege instruction if the quality is right. 

Assuming that Pratt might provide 70 students and the neigh- 
boring districts 45 for a junior college and that the outside districts 
should pay $72.00 tuition as is usual (if any is paid), Pratt would 
still pay $125.00 for each of the outside students on the estimated 
$197.00. On its present valuation, a 4.0 mills levy would be re- 
quired to raise the total money needed, without considering the 
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additional expense necessary for a new housing unit. If, however, 
at a sacrifice of standards, the city should establish and operate a 
junior college to cost not more than $141.00 per student, the total 
revenue needed for this could be provided by a levy of 2.5 mills. 
Any levy in excess of 14 mills for general school purposes will re- 
quire a special vote of the people. 

As previously stated, very much depends upon what the people 
of the District want in a college and are willing to pay for. Stated 
conversely, much with reference to cost depends upon how little 
may be regarded as satisfactory. The emphasis in this report is 
entirely on the side of a creditable junior college, in which the 
community could rightly feel some pride. For, as Dean William F. 
Russell'® expresses it, “changes are worth making only if there is 
a reasonable prospect that students may be better advised and 
guided, professors more efficient, and education better served.” 


The Service Which a Junior College Renders to a Community 


An asset may be understood to represent value, wealth, or po- 
tential service. Accordingly, one may ask, what is the value, 
wealth or service which a junior college contributes in return for 
the community’s investment in its plant and operation. The most 
obvious and usual return is through curricular instruction. If the 
quality of this service is evident, its variety suited to the commu- 
nity needs and its economy demonstrated, then its value is well 
established. Other services of large importance include extra cur- 
ricular offerings, improved library facilities, and appropriate guid- 
ance service. Some of the curricular functions have already been 
briefly discussed. 

“From the standpoint of the purposes of the common school,” 
says the report on State Higher Education in California,‘ the voca- 
tional group of courses “is second in importance to the inclusive 
general curriculum preparatory of social citizenship or social in- 
telligence.” The junior college is a community institution which 
should be in close contact with the activities of the community 
and should be able to place its students in remunerative jobs. Oth- 
erwise its vocational instruction will probably not succeed in at- 


13. Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Year Ending June 30, 1984. Teachers 
College Record, December, 1934, p. 182. 
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tracting students. Specialized vocational courses should be con- 
sidered terminal in purpose, not to be offered for advanced college 
or university credit. Such business college courses as typewriting 
and stenography, for example, are justified for vocational use not 
for providing credit toward a college degree for students who con- 
tinue their study beyond junior college. In practice, students 
have not been attracted to vocational courses for their own sake 
so strongly as theory says they should be, but this fact will not 
warrant giving these courses academic college credit. 


For character development, moral training and the enrichment 
of personality as well as for leisure-time pursuits much of worth is 
provided by non-curricular activities in a junior college. This is 
especially true when they are developed and directed so as to lead 
toward normal community activities, in which students may share 
following their school years. Music organizations, both vocal and 
instrumental, dramatic clubs, civic discussion clubs, literature dis- 
cussion clubs, social recreation clubs and athletic clubs are all 
suited to this general purpose. Clubs in mathematics or Spanish, 
for example, are of more restricted value. 


Closely related to the activities just considered, also to health 
matters, to vocational choices, individual adjustments, and the nu- 
merous problems pertaining to instruction, is the guidance or coun- 
seling service. Eells says,’® “Effective guidance underlies and per- 
meates all the other functions.” He regards the junior college as 
having “a unique opportunity to do a more successful piece of guid- 
ance work than the four-year college or university.” This seems 
to be one of the services upon which the Kansas junior colleges 
have economized. Poor study habits, emotional disturbances, and 
student failures are problems for a counselor. A brief analysis of 
this task is presented by A. J. Brumbaugh,’® Dean of Students at 
the University of Chicago: . 

“These attempts to personalize instruction make it necessary to 
know the capacity, background, needs and interest of the individ- 
ual student. Such knowledge can be obtained primarily through 
an analysis of his previous high school record, a determination of 


his ability through scholastic aptitude tests, the discovery of his 
preparation through placement tests, the exploration of his inter- 


15. The Junior College. W. C. Eells, p. 315, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1981. 
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ests through personal interviews and special-interests tests, the 
determination of the integration or lack of integration of his per- 
sonality, the estimation of his physical status, and through the 
evaluation of other factors bearing upon his probable success in 
college. The assembling and interpreting of these data must be 
carried on by professionally trained individuals who will co-oper- 
ate with administrative officers and instructors.” 

A vital part of the college and its service is the library, when it 
is well-equipped with books of the right kind and when they are 
actually used. The importance and influence of the library is 
dependent upon its cultivating reading habits both for reference 
and for recreation, upon its training students in the use of books as 
well as in how to study, and upon its aiding the faculty to keep in 
touch with significant professional literature. A library which 
keeps up to date must buy new books and actually discard old and 
useless ones. For civilized living, the spiritual life of the commu- 
nity is not less important than the attainment of economic ends. 
The right kind of a college library may influence a community both 
directly and indirectly. 

The Secretary of the American Library Association writes: *' 

“When I say ‘library’ I am thinking of an agency maintained by 
society to make available to all kinds of people of all ages the facts 
and ideas which the wise men of this and previous generations have 
recorded in print... . Nor am I thinking of the school library which 
consists of a few locked cases of text-books and supplementary 
readers dating back to 1880, whose latest purchase was a worth- 
less subscription set bought on the recommendation of a prominent 
citizen to whom the not-too-honest book agent gave a free copy. 
Nor of the college library, which begs just any kind of books to 
bring the total number of volumes up to a quantitative standard 
set by an accrediting association, and which manned by some 
weak brother who couldn’t quite get by at teaching or preaching. 


.... There are hundreds, perhaps thousands of libraries of this sort. 
They are not simply useless, they are a positive menace to educa- 
tional and cultural progress.” 


Many articles have been written concerning the significance of 
libraries in the junior college; several books and sets of standards 
have been published with reference to the college library. The 
American Library Association, too, has been active in attempting 
to give more of significance to the college library. A competent, 
trained librarian, with sympathetic support from school adminis- 
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trative officials, is needed to make this “heart of the school” func- 
tion effectively. “Standards (in the library) have been low, actu- 
ality lower,” says Eells.’* He also speaks of the college library as 
“indispensable to intellectual life and growth.” 

Whatever the value of other services rendered by a junior col- 
lege, the quality of instruction continues to be the chief criterion 
of whether a junior college is an asset to the community. Other ac- 
tivities are mainly supplementary features of the instructional ser- 
vice. Several investigations have been made in different localities 
and reports published which seem to give commendation to the 
quality of junior college instruction. It is important for any city 
which contemplates establishing a junior college to know how 
much and what kind of instruction other cities in the State secure 
for the money expended on a junior college. Only incomplete evi- 
dence limited to the percentage of students who continue their 
study in other institutions is available at this time. Yet, these are 
the students on whose record the effectiveness of the junior college 
has usually been judged. 


Table V. The Number of Junior College Transfers Who Enrolled in the 
University of Kansas from Each of the Ten Public Junior 
Colleges (1929-30 to 1932-33) 


The Junior Colleges In College of In Professional Total 
Arts and Sciences Schools Enrolled 
Arkansas City 16 6 22 
Coffeyville 22 16 38 
El Dorado 16 3 19 
Fort Scott 17 21 38 
Garden City 12 4 16 
Hutchinson 31 10 41 
Independence’ 41 10 51 
Tola 28 12 40 
Kansas City 110 86 196 
Parsons 21 11 32 
314 179 493 


(Table prepared from records of Advanced Standing Committee of the 
University of Kansas.) : 


Complaints are occasionally voiced by some senior college in- 
structor whose sympathy with the junior college may be doubted. 
But the quality of its work has also been criticised by friends of the 
junior college. As early as 1929 (before the retrenchment era) a 
prominent college administrator in Kansas wrote in a letter, “We 
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have received several transcripts recently showing that students 
in junior colleges are carrying as many as 20 hours per semester, 
and not only this, but in nearly all cases where they are carrying 
what would seem to be an excessive number of hours the grades 
are low, many D’s and C’s, but few B’s, and usually no A’s.” 

A considerable number of students transfer from the Kansas 
public junior colleges to the University of Kansas. More than a 
third of these transfer students enter the University before they 
have completed two years of junior college, many before they: have 
completed more than one year. In general they continue their 
study at the University two or three years. It is therefore possible 
to compare their scholastic record with that of other students en- 
rolled in the same classes at the same time. 


Table VI. A Comparison of Scholarship Records in the University of Kan- 
sas, Between Students Transferred from Kansas Junior Colleges 
and College Juniors and Seniors—(Data from Engel). 


A. Average Scholarship Index for “first year” junior college transfers and 
for College juniors 


Junior Colleges 1.20 1.30 1.17 1.11 1.16 
(84) (117). (113) (115) (114) 

All Third-year . 

College Students 1.47 1.48 1.46 1.38 1.48 


B. Average Scholarship Index for “second year” junior college transfers 
and for college seniors. 


Students from Kansas ; 

Junior Colleges 1.43 1.42 1.35 1.36 
(53) (69) (80) (78) 

All Fourth-year College 

Students 1.64 1.69 1.74 1.76 


(The numbers in parenthesis indicate the number of students.) 
(College as used by Engel means College of Arts and Sciences.) 


It happens that in a recently published article the scholastic 
records of junior college transfers attending the University of Kan- 
sas were compared with the records of other students in the same 
university.’° This comparison covered a five-year period, from 
1927 to 1932. The data presented by Engel in his article have been 
assembled in Table VI, and seem to indicate a consistent and 
markedly lower scholastic rating of the junior college transfer stu- 
dents. To obtain a scholarship index all recorded grades of an in- 


19. The Junior College in Kansas, 1919-1934. E. F. Engel, The Junior College Journal, 
October, 1934. : 
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dividual were weighted on the basis: A=3, B=2, C—1, D—0, 
F= -1. The total credits were then divided by the number of hours 
credited. 

Table VI tells us that in 1927-28 the “first-year” students from 
Kansas junior colleges (84 of them) had an average index of schol- 
arship of 1.20, compared with 1.47 for all third year students in 
college work during the same year. Similar comparisons are shown 
for the four succeeding years. According to the evidence presented 
in this table, “second-year” transfers do not compare any more 
favorably with the fourth-year students in college than do first- 
year transfers with college juniors. 

In simple fairness, it must be stated that Dr. ‘Engel’s analysis 
seems to suffer from certain deficiencies. First, he seems to have 
assumed that all junior college transfers were junior college grad- 
uates. As this was not true, the “first-year” grades were not com- 
parable with those of juniors in the University, nor “second-year” 
grades with those of seniors. Second, since not all junior college 
transfer students entered the College of Arts and Sciences, some 
of the grades were not comparable with ‘college’ grades. Third, 
the grades for a portion of these transfer students were included in 
the very averages with which the comparisons were made. Fourth, 
the grades were not differentiated with reference to the transfer 
students who entered professional schools of the University. 

To provide a more complete and accurate analysis of the group 
which Engel reports transferred to the University from Kansas 
junior colleges in 1931-32, additional facts have been obtained and 
are reported here. Of the 114 students who transferred in the year 
indicated, 42 had an average of less than one year of junior college 
credits; only 48 of those who entered the college had from 50 to 67 
hours of credit, so as to entitle them to ‘unclassified’ junior stand- 
ing; and 22 entered professional schools, with approximately two 
years of credit. All but two of the total number came from public 
junior colleges. The writer has also made a similar analysis of the 
Kansas junior college transfers who entered the University the 
following year.”® To secure a simplified presentation of the scho- 
lastic success of these transfer students in the University, the aver- 
age scholarship index for the two years were combined as is shown 
in Table VII. 


20. Based on official records provided by the Registrar’s office of the University of Kansas. 
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‘Table VII. Average Scholarship Index of Transfer Students From Kansas 
Public Junior Colleges During Their First Year in the University 
Compared With the Scholarship Index of Other University 
Students of Similar Rank.* (For two-year period, 

1931-32 and 1932-33). 


Enrolled In— Number of Average Scholar- 
College of Arts and Sciences Students ship Index t 
Junior College Transfers 82 1.40 
Other Juniors 413 1.54 
Professional Schools of University 
Junior College Transfers 52 99 
Others of Same Rank 771 1.28 


* As the junior college transfers in this comparison include only those who 
entered the University with from 50 to 67 hours of advanced standing 
credit, most of them became “unclassified” juniors in the college, or jun- 
iors and first year students in professional schools. There were, however, 
a few who became “specials,” etc. 


+ Meaning explained p. 32. 


The 82 students who came from the Kansas public junior colleges 
and entered the University College of Arts and Sciences for third 
year work, made an average scholarship index of 1.40 in their first 
year in the University. All other juniors in the College during 
the same two years (413) had a scholarship index of 1.54, which 
is .14 of a credit point higher. Coming from the same junior col- 
leges and entering professional schools of the University, 52 stu- 
dents had an average scholarship index of .99, which-is just short 
of ‘C’ average. It is also, .29 of a credit point lower than the average 
made by 771 other students of the same rank in the same profes- 
sional schools during these two years. Here is evidence that these 
junior colleges do not prepare their students as well for the profes- 
sional schools as they do for the academic work of the college, and 

‘that for both the preparation is deficient. 

It is important to bear in mind that more than a dozen different 
classifications are possible for a junior college graduate who enters 
the University. He may be a junior or special student in the Col- 
lege; he may be a first-year student or a special in either of two 
professional schools and a junior or special in any of five others; 
he may fall short of junior standing and be a sophomore in the col- 
lege; he may be unclassified; and he may have a joint classification 
as junior in the college and first year in law or medicine. It follows 
that making specific comparisons by groups is difficult and labor- 
ious. 
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Perhaps transfer students need to go through a period of adjust- 
ment before being able to do their best work. The change to a dif- 
ferent institution may work to their temporary disadvantage. On 
this assumption, it seems necessary to inquire whether they are 
more successful in their second year of work in the University. 
This information is presented in Table VIII for the next two years 
succeeding those covered in the preceding table. 


Table VIli. Average Scholarship Index During Their Second Year in the 
University by Transfer Students From Kansas Public Junior Colleges 
Compared With the Scholarship Index of Other University Stu- 
dents of Similar Rank. (In the Years 1932-33 and 1933-34) 


Enrolled In— Number of Average Scholar- 
College of Arts and Sciences Students shiv Index 
Junior College Transfers 51 1.61 
Other Seniors 657 1.75 
Professional Schools of University i 
Junior College Transfers 47 1.12 
Others of Same Classification 812 1.57 


This table should make clear that 51 junior college transfers in 
their second year in the College of Arts and Sciences had an aver- 
age scholarship index of 1.61, which is .14 of a point lower than the 
other 657 college seniors had as an average. In the professional 
schools, the 47 junior college transfers were .45 of a credit point 
lower in average than were the 812 other students of similar classi- 
fication during the same two years. The consistency with which 
the work of these junior college transfers is inferior to that of other 
students of the same classification can hardly be considered acci- 
dental. The ‘other’ students include those who have done all of 
their collegiate work in the university, those who have transferred 
from other universities or colleges and those from junior colleges 
outside the state. 

An even simpler way of indicating the quality of work done by 
junior college transfers in the University is to report the percent- 
ages of grades which averaged above and below a ‘C’. This infor- 
mation is presented in Table IX for the first year of their univer- 
sity work, and in Table X for their second year of work. These two 
tabulations report all the transfers from the ten public junior col- 
leges regardless of what class they were in, except that grades 
made in professional schools and in the College have been kept 


separate. 
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Table [X. Average Scholarship Grades Made in the University of Kansas 
ing Their First Year by All Transfer Students from Kansas Public 
Junior Colleges. (In the two years, 1931-32 and 1932-33.) 


Below Above 


Enrolled in— CGrade CGrade CGrade Total 

College of Arts and Sciences 50* 63 23 136 

Professional Schools of University 37 24 7 68 
87 87 30 204 

Expressed in percentages 

In College of Arts and Sciences 36 46 17 $9 

In Professional Schools of University 54 35 10 99 


*5 withdrawals included. (Summer School entrants not included). 


In the two years covered in Table IX, 204 transfer students from 
Kansas public junior colleges took their first year as university 
students. Of these, 87 made grades which averaged below a ‘C.’ 
The percentage of these averaged grades which were below ‘C’ 
was 36 in the College and 54 in the professional schools. No infor- 
mation is available concerning the percentages of averaged grades 
which were below ‘C’ for other students in the University during 
these same years. But for the two years immediately preceding 
(1930-31 and 1929-30) information pertaining to student marks 
was compiled and made available by G. O. Foster, Registrar of the 
University.” In those two years, the percentage of all University 
grades below ‘C’ was 22 in the College and 20 in the professional 
schools. Assuming that these years are typical, then by compari- 
son, it is apparent that 36 per cent and 54 per cent of transfer stu- 
dents rating below a ‘C’ indicates a relatively low quality of work 
in general on the part of students coming from these junior col- 
leges. 

Table X. Average Scholarship Grades Made in University of Kansas Dur- 


ing Their Second Year by Transfer Students from Kansas Public 
Junior Colleges. (In the years 1932-33 and 1933-34). 


Below Above 

Enrolled in— CGrade CGrade CGrade Total 
College of Arts and Sciences 12 23 22 57 
Professional Schools of University 21 20 4 45 

33 43 26 102 
Expressed in percentages 
In College of Arts and Sciences 21 40 39 100 
In Professional Schools of University 46 44 9 99 


21. Senet of Kansas Distribution of Marks, Fall and Spring Semesters, 1930-31, Un- 
publis . 
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After they became second year transfer students in the Univer- 
sity, 21 per cent of the 57 enrolled in the College and 46 per cent of 
the 45 students enrolled in professional schools had a grade aver- 
age below ‘C’. Of those in the College, who were predominantly 
seniors in their second year at the University, the percentage 
which rated below ‘C’ was about typical of the College as a whole. 
Usually one expects seniors to surpass freshmen and sophomores 
in scholastic grades. More than twice as large a percentage of the 
transfer students in professional schools had a low scholarship 
record as was typical of the professional schools as a whole. 


Quite in contrast to the scholarship record of junior college 
transfers as disclosed in this analysis, and almost entirely incom- 
patible with it, is a report?” pertaining to Phi Beta Kappa elections 
at the University of Kansas. The data presented therein seem to 
show that junior college transfer students are elected to this hon- 
orary scholastic fraternity in percentages well beyond their repre- 
sentation in the senior class. Because of the incongruity involved, 
it is necessary to give some attention to this claim. Briefly stated, 
the data presented are erroneous and the report should be revised 
and corrected. The author of that article has become aware of its 
deficiencies and promises a published statement to that effect. 

On examining his data, one finds that the author of the published 
article employed the number of second year transfer students from 
Kansas junior colleges (some of whom were not seniors) in com- 
puting the percentage of these students in the senior class and the 
Phi Beta Kappa elections of all transfers from all junior colleges 
in computing the percentage of transfer students in Phi Beta 
Kappa. Consequently the two percentages, based on different 
groups, are not comparable, and the conclusions drawn from them 
are not valid. As the list from which Phi Beta Kappa selections are 
made is compiled in such manner that the number exceeds by fifty 
per cent or more the official number in the senior class, the same 
procedure should have been applied to transfer student groups in 
computing percentages based on that list. This was not done in 
the article under consideration. Furthermore, the statement pub- 
lished percentages based on all junior college transfers elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, and reported them as though coming from Kan- 


22. The Junior College in Kansas, 1919-1934. E. F. Engel, The Junior College Journal, 
October, 1934, p. 6. 
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sas junior colleges, although the number from the latter was less: 
than half of the entire number. 

Had these percentages been computed correctly and on a com- 
parable basis, careful estimates indicate that in only one of the four 
years would the percentage of public junior college transfers 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa have closely approached the percentage 
which their numbers formed of the total senior list. 

An analysis is presented in Table XI of the institutional types. 
represented by transfer students elected to Phi Beta Kappa during 
the four years under consideration. 


Table XI. Distribution of Transfer Students Elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
the University of Kansas According to the Type. of College 
from Which They Were Transferred. 


Total Public Junior Colleges. Private Junior Colleges Four Not 

Number in in Other in in Other Year Transfers. 

Year Elected Kansas States Kansas States Colleges to K.U. 
1929-30 40 3 5 2 4 5 21 
1930-31 43 3 4 2 3 12 19 
1931-32 41 3 4 2 7 25 
1932-33 34 8 2 3 21 
158 17 15 4 9 27 86 


(If a student attended two institutions previously, the one attended latest 
is credited.) 


Certain additional items not shown in Table XI deserve atten- 
tion. Of the 17 transfer students from Kansas public junior col- 
leges who were elected to Phi Beta Kappa during these four years, 
four had spent but one year in this type of college and three years 
in the University. Eight of the seventeen came from two institu- 
tions, Hutchinson and Independence, the number equally divided. 
Three of the ten junior colleges sent two each of these honored stu- 
dents to the University, three sent one each, and two others sent 
none. All of the four which are credited to Kansas private junior 
colleges in Table XI came from St. Marys Junior College. A ma- 
jority (54 per cent) of the 158 who were elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in these four years had taken all of their college work at the Uni- 
versity. 

By the three types of comparison employed, scholarship index, 
scholastic grades, and Phi Beta Kappa membership, the record of 
Kansas public junior college transfers at the University of Kansas 


23. The data in this table were provided by the Secretary of the Advanced Standing Com- 
mittee of the University of Kansas. 
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appears consistently unfavorable. In view of their practice with 
reference to low salaried teachers, greatly enlarged classes, and 
overloaded teachers, besides some inescapable high school atmos- 
phere, these junior colleges seem to have secured cheapness inj 
cost at the sacrifice of quality of instruction. They have cheapened 
the process and depreciated the product. Other cities should be 
able to profit from the object lesson which is provided by the ex- 
perience of this group of junior colleges. Cheapness and efficiency 
in college instruction do not usually go together. 

Lest the inferior record of junior college transfers in college and 
professional courses at the University of Kansas be regarded as 
altogether unusual, the following paragraph is quoted from an ad- 
dress at a recent junior college conference held at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. The speaker was C. C. Williams, Dean of the College of En- 
gineering, University of Iowa: 

“In general, junior college transfers compare less favorably in 
scholarship in colleges of engineering than in colleges of liberal 
arts, as is indicated by the records quoted from Illinois. Records 
available at Minnesota and Iowa confirm this observation. At Min- 
nesota, 61 per cent of the junior college transfers to engineering 
made a record below the average, while only 21 per cent made a 
record above the average. At the University of Iowa College of 
Engineering, the records of junior college transfers have been 
conspicuously below those of regular students... .. A detailed 
study shows that about 33 per cent of the junior college transfers 
fail in this college, whereas only 10 to 12 per cent of those who pass 
the freshman year fail in subsequent years. In fact, the percent- 
age of failures among junior college transfers, 33 per cent, is almost 
precisely the same as among students who enter directly from high 
school.” 

With the purpose of keeping the discussion in this report as im- 
personal as possible, little mention has been made of individual 
institutions. It would be a mistake, however, for one to conclude 
that all observations or statements apply equally to all of the junior 
colleges concerned. It would be equally erroneous to assume that - 
the pointing out of deficiencies in an effort to disclose the truth is 
evidence of any unfriendliness of attitude toward junior colleges. 
On the contrary, the writer believes it is most truly friendly coun- 
sel to suggest that nothing will reflect as much credit upon a junior 
college as will quality of service. 

Increased enrolments in the junior and senior classes of higher 
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institutions due to the development of junior colleges tend to 
“gladden the souls of most members of the faculty” in these insti- 
tutions, as Dr. Zook suggests.”‘ This feeling grows out of pleasure 
at escaping the “drudgery of teaching elementary courses” and at 
gaining the opportunity to teach a greater variety of advanced 
courses. He says, “I believe that if the faculty members of the good 
four-year colleges realized better the helpful effects on the charac- 
ter of the college enrolment, they would more often be ardent sup- 
porters of the junior college movement.” The University of Kansas 
has been consistently and continuously friendly toward the junior 
colleges in Kansas. 


The Report In Summary 


The junior college is an upward extension of common schooling 
and is expected to complete or terminate general education-—the 
capstone of socializing and civilizing education. 

As creditable instruction at the.college level is relatively expen- 
sive, cheapness is likely to be an attribute of an inferior college. 

The functions of a junior college may vary according to the com- 
munity, except that a curriculum for social intelligence should 
always be provided. 

Being regarded as a superimposed appendage to the high school 
has handicapped the junior college with reference to college atmos- 
phere, college standards and student morale. 

The junior college is still in the experimental stage, growing and 
changing, with the tax-supported type still a minority but likely 
rather soon to become a majority in numbers, as now it surpasses 
the private type in aggregate enrolment. 

The need for a junior college in a community should be deter- 
mined by reference to some acceptable set of principles or stand- 
ards applicable to the local situation. 


By the application of a set of tentative principles formulated for 
the purpose, four of the items seem to favor within limitations the 
establishment of a junior college in Pratt, and five seem not to favor 
such establishment. 

Favorable to the proposal are: a desirable building site, no col- 
lege in the community, close to 150 high school graduates per year 
in the County, and a possibility of attracting somewhere near the 
minimum number of students. 

As is typical of the ten public junior colleges in Kansas, not more 
than fifty per cent of the local high school graduates may be ex- 


24. Implications of the J eer College Movement. George F. Zook, Junior College Journal, 
February, 1932, p. 250. 
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pected now or in the near future to enroll in a community junior 
college, nor more than half of the entrants to return for a second 
year; but one-third of the enrolment may be expected from outside 
the local school district. 

Estimated on the basis provided by such experience, Pratt might 
expect to enroll not more than from 100 to 120 students in a junior 
college, if one is established. 


The enrolment of many ‘specials’ and campaigning for outside 
students are among the efforts which seem to be employed to build 
up numbers in some junior colleges. 


Pratt has an insufficient property valuation, a relatively high 
total tax levy and relatively heavy bonded indebtedness, while it 
pays salaries to its teachers far too low for a city that would estab- 
lish or maintain a creditable junior college. 


Over a ten year period, the total number of students attending 
college has decreased sixteen per cent in Pratt County, while 67 
counties in the State have had an increase during the same period. 


As economy is the claim most often made in defense of a junior 
college, it is important to consider the probable cost, but reliable 
cost information pertaining to existing junior colleges is difficult 
to obtain. 

By analyzing the distribution of teaching load and allocating 
salaries, the teaching costs in each of the ten public junior colleges 
were obtained; then by adding the estimated general expenses, the 
median cost typical of the group was found to be $82.50 on enrol- 
ment; but based only on students in county and district, it was 
$91.00 per year. The highest median cost per student in any one 
junior college was $141.00. Based on average daily attendance 
these costs would probably be 25 per cent higher. 

The typical yearly salary, considering all teachers in each of the 
ten junior colleges, is $1503. : 

Heavy teaching schedules and large classes also serve to reduce 
unit costs and to handicap instruction. 

If it were to avoid these disadvantageous economies, the cost 
per student in Pratt, should it operate a junior college, would be 
close to $200.00 per year, and would require a four mill levy for 
its support. 

The most obvious and usual service of a junior college to its 
community is in curricular instruction, but various and important 
types of service should supplement this. 

The success of its students who attend other institutions for ad- 
vanced study is usually regarded as evidence of the quality of 
junior college instruction. 

In the four years, beginning with 1929-30, 493 students from 
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the Kansas public junior colleges enrolled in the University of 
Kansas. 

An analysis of the scholarship index for the last two years of 
this period discloses that the junior college transfers as a group 
are consistently deficient in ‘college’ work in comparison with 
other students of similar rank, and that in the professional schools 
the deficiency is still more marked. 

The percentage of these public junior college transfers whose 
average grades were below ‘C’ was so large, both in College and 
professional schools, as to indicate a relatively low quality of work 
on the part of these students. 

As a third indication of their success, the transfer students from 
public junior colleges failed to secure elections to Phi Beta Kappa, 
an honorary scholastic group, in proportion to their numbers. 

It appears that these junior colleges have cheapened instruction 
to the extent of seriously depreciating its quality, and that the re- 
sult of their experience may serve as a warning to others whose 
purpose is to maintain a junior college for its useful service rather 
than for less worthy purposes. 
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